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Realism and Suggestion 


“THE popularization of Ugliness, the bearing of false 
witness against Beauty — these are the achievements of the 
realistic theatre. I wish my school and journal to stand as 
my protest against this anarchistic tendency of the modern 
theatre. 

“ The modern realistic theatre, forgetful of all the laws of 
art, sets out to reflect the times. It reflecéts a smal! particle 
of the times, it drags back a curtain and exposes to our view 
an agitated caricature of Man and his Life, a figure gross in 
its attitude and hideous to look upon. 

“This is true neither to life nor to art. It has never been 
the purpose of art to reflect and make uglier the ugliness of 
things, but to transform and make the already beautiful more 
beautiful ; and, in following this purpose, art shields us with 
sweet influences from the dark sorrows of our weakness.” 
GORDON CRAIG, in A Living Theatre. 


“By means of suggestion you may bring on the stage a 
sense of all things—-the rain, the sun, the wind, the snow, 
the hail, the intense heat—but you will never bring them 
there by attempting to wrestle and close with Nature, in 
order that you may seize some of her treasure and lay it 
before the eyes of the multitude. . . . Actuality, accuracy 
of detail, is useless upon the stage.”"— GORDON CRAIG, in 
On the Art of the Theatre. 
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The Myth of Urban 


By Kenneth Maccowan 


America has made Joseph Urban into a myth. And like most 
myths, it is false as well as true, trivial as well as stupendous, a 
part that tries to play the drama of the whole. It is made, like 
our theatre of to-day, out of newspaper triviality and the dead- 
ening levels of our absurd Broadway and Keokuk producing 
system. In the last analysis it is a mischievous myth—for us 
and for Joseph Urban. 

The myth of Urban is something like this: Gargantuan swaths 
of color ; stairs, platforms, pyramids of carpentry ; pearls and pil- 
lars in the amber moonlight ; rivers of roses; Wanamakers’s entire 
drapery department on parade, all in an endless stream of pic- 
tures turned out by the scenic trust to interfere with the tunes of 
Irving Berlin. Or, at the very most, a handsome mausoleum for 
the preservation of the histrionic remains of James K. Hackett. 

It is a mischievous myth, because it is so plausible and so 
shallow. It is a tragic myth, because behind it sits the real Ur- 
ban, aching for a chance to “discard my elaborate scenery and 
all my concessions to a conventional stage for the simple, clear, 
expressive scenery which is not beautiful, but full of meaning ; 
scenery which doesn’t want applause, but is content to be what 
it ought to be, the right frame for the drama.” 

Obviously if Urban can do what he says he wants to do— 
which amounts merely to conceding the existence of a brilliant 
European career of which American myth-mongers know almost 
nothing —he is a victim of circumstances. To take the most 
trivial of examples, the few people who have seen his illustra- 
tions for German fairy tales have been amazed beyond measure 
to find in them a technique. and feeling a hundred times finer 
and more delicate than appears in the sketches for scenery with 
which they were familiar ; the explanation is simply that scenic 
sketches are not an exhibition of an artist’s technique, but short- 
hand notes for the reproducing craftsmen in the studio. Like 
blue prints, they are keys to a larger art, not the art itself. 

As for the aétual produétions, there a critic might ask Mr. 
Urban why he bothers at all to do work which must contain 
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“concessions to a conventional stage”; why he does not wait, 
like many a younger artist, for the one play of a season which 
really calls for his talents. There you discount the intense 
practicality of the architeét in Urban. To do his best work 
‘echnically he needs a manufa¢turing studio, employing Euro- 
pean-trained craftsmen; to support a studio one cannot be too 
finicky about the work that comes to hand. America sensed 
that practicality immediately and took advantage of it. 

Urban has fought back—not unsuccessfully — by matching 
his genius perfectly to each problem presented. For the musi- 
cal show he makes a delicious spe¢tacle ; for the Hackett Shake- 
speare he produces an elaborate dignity that is a match for the 
“‘Shakesperean” acting. But unquestionably Urban has not © 
been able to “down” the American theatre system, and it has 
put this myth of spectacular decoration upon him. 

To begin with, the long-run system of Broadway seldom pro- 
duces a play which has the temerity to try to wed art to popu- 
larity. If it does produce one, how much chance has that piece 
to reach the theatrical provinces? The result in the case of 
Urban is that the road towns—the bulk of America—know 
only his musical produ¢tions, 7he Follies, Flora Bella, Pom Pom, 
and Around the Map. They have no knowledge of the five 
serious productions more or less fleetingly familiar to Broad- 
way— Zhe Garden of Paradise, Macbeth, The Merry Wives, 
Twelfth Night, and Caliban. New York knows nothing of the 
varied array of twelve operas which Urban mounted for the 
Boston Opera House. And Boston is ignorant of the forty or 
fifty serious productions made in Austria and Germany. There 
were some of us, even in favored Boston, who, watching Urban’s 
warfare with operatic convention, had to take the pungent 
medizvalism of his Pe/eas, the splendid dignity of his Monna 
Vanna, the fine, mannered grace of his Don Giovanni, as a small 
but efficacious antidote to the amazingly fertile invention and 
decorative fecundity of his other less vital settings. Small won- 
der that the bulk of America cherishes the Urban myth. 

Perhaps you begin to gather that the Urban myth is a little 
thin——a journalese product of America’s amusement gamble. 
The real story of the artist and his work sounds much more 
mythical and marvelous—and it is far from thin. It begins 
with a boy who went to art school for two years while his father, 
one of Vienna’s leading educators, thought he was studying 
law. At sixteen Joseph Urban was aiding his father by adapt- 
ing to Austrian forms the Sloyd work of Sweden, which the 
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elder Urban had begun to introduce. After the striétest of 
classical training in the Franz Joseph Gymnasium, he not only 
undertook to study art while his parent imagined him absorbed 
in the Austrian equivalent of Blackstone, but attended the Vien- 
nese Academy of Fine Arts in the mornings and the Polytechnic 
in the afternoons. In one he studied architeéture from the side 
of art; in the other, its practical, struétural aspects. Half through 
his training, parental wrath and youthful idealism cut off Ur- 
ban’s income. But by that time he stood so high in the opinion 
of Baron Hasenauer, president of the Academy and architeét to 
the Emperor, that he obtained a scholarship in the schools and 
employment in Baron Hasenauer’s own studio. In 1897, when 
Urban was twenty-three, through with the Polytechnic and fac- 
ing only a year more in the Academy, he entered upon the 
amazing adventure of a commission from the young Khedive of 
Egypt to decorate and furnish the Abdin Palace in Cairo. 

Upon such a beginning it is easy to build a remarkable career. 
In the next few years Urban made castles for nobles like Count 
Carl Esterhaszy, and country villas for the rich of Vienna, and 
won prize competitions for various public buildings, parks and 
bridges, including the Ratskellar in the Rathaus of Vienna and 
the Czar’s Bridge over the Neva in Petrograd. Two imperial 
jubilees, in 1898 and 1908, camie under his direction. In the 
midst of the activities, his decorative genius took a new and sig- 
nificant turn. He began to decorate and arrange art galleries 
at expositions. One of these America saw at St. Louis in 1904. 
The most celebrated in many ways was at Paris in 1900; for 
Urban, as sole juror of the Austrian exhibit, finding more pic- 
tures than he could hang, calmly excluded all but those in the 
most modern spirit. Out of the fight which naturally resulted, 
came one of the most celebrated of the secessionist societies, the 
Hagenbund, founded by Urban and housed ultimately in a 
superb building of his designing. 

The creation of exhibition rooms suiting in their color, com- 
position and materials, the art work displayed, obviously points 
towards the scenic stage. But it was Urban’s work in book 
illustration — work ranging from fairy tales and children’s songs 
to German historical and patriotic volumes— which interested 
the theatre dire€tors of Vienna in inducing Urban to enter their 
houses. In :904 his friendship with the director of the Vienna 
Hof Burgtheater led him inte-partnership_with—Heinrich Lbeftér 


in the designing of scenery. During the next eight years he 
made settings for the Hof Burgtheater, the Vienna Hof Opern- 
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theater, the Komische Oper in Berlin, and theatres in Braun- 
schweig, Mannheim, Cologne, Stuttgart, Lauchstaett, Charlotten- 
burg, Hamburg, Duisburg and Budapest, and many other 
houses. In the spring of 1912, three designs of his were bought 
by the Boston Opera House, Peleas et Melisande, Haensel und 
Gretel and Tristan und Isolde. In the fall of that year he came 
to Boston as artistic director of the Opera House, and in the two 
years preceding the outbreak of the war manufactured in his 
own American studio scenery for Zhe Tales of Hoffman, Louise, 
The Jewels of the Madonna, Don Giovanni, Djamileh, The Secret 
of Suzanne, The Love of the Three Kings, Monna Vanna and 
Die Meistersinger, all of which were mounted under his personal 
direction. Ofello, Parsifal and Pagliacci he prepared for the 
company’s visit to Paris and to London in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1914. 

Then came the war and the end of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. Urban turned to New York —and the road —for artistic 
opportunity. That chapter hardly needs retelling. It is part of 
both the true story and the myth. 

In any consideration of Urban as a stage designer, his archi- 
teétural side is of the first importance. His hard-won training 
and his brilliant successes in that field have colored all his work 
for the stage. On the surface it is evident in his total disregard 
of false perspective, which was the besetting sin of the old stage 
artist and which is still indulged in by the distinguished Rus- 
sians, Bakst, Golovine and Roerich. Yet Urban would not be 
apt to indorse architectural study merely for that purpose ; the 
victory of the plastic over perspective is too foregone. Urban 
stresses the importance of architectural training for the immense 
treasure-house it provides. A close study of architecture gives 
the scenic artist an amazing facility in the handling of periods. 


' The knowledge of typical schools and orders is at his fingertips. 


He knows just as unerringly how he may safely depart from the 
conventional in any period and achieve a precise effect. The 
whole art of design, from roof structure to furniture detail, is at 
the archite¢ét’s command. It is easy to trace in Urban’s immense 
and varied fertility the knowledge and training acquired in the 
architectural studies of Academy and Polytechnic. 
Unmistakably, Urban’s understanding of the supreme place 
of light on the stage comes also from his work as architeét. 
Public buildings aren’t supplied with footlights, either inside or 
out. The infinite shadows of daylight and the depths of the 
moon have played their part in the decoration of wall and gate, 
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When Joseph Urban mounted Twelfth Night for Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry, he used fixed portals to achieve a unity 
of impression and a quick change of scene. For Olivia's 
garden green arches were applied to the portals to harmonize 
with the clipped hedges and trees behind. In the scene 
shown below, he has altered the portals by the introduction 
of barred windows, put wood and stone work beneath the 
connecting arch, and achieved the prison scene. 
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column and tower, since man first built ; and within his struétures 
the wise archite& has always schemed out sources of light that 
enhance as well as illuminate. It is small wonder that Urban 
says: ‘Paint not so much with colors, surfaces, and artificial 
perspectives as with the actual glories of light itself” He has 
found in the theatre a world where he plays the god of the lighted 
heavens to the structures that he builds. 

It might seem at first as if Urban’s broken color —the thing 
that makes his canvas live as wall and fabric, and give off a vitality 
of hue which flat tones can never reach—came from the tech- 
nique of the modern painter. Yet it was Urban’s appreciation 
of the shadowing and dramatizing power of light, playing upon 
architectural forms, which made him seek a color-surface that 
would respond. 

From his architeétural past come other distinétive features of 
Urban’s art. From casement and portico he has learned how 
the most immense of walls may be scaled down to intimacy; on 
the great Opera House stage in Boston he produced the intimate 
reality of his Pe/eas by playing practically all the scenes on small 
raised platforms. The use of platforms also aids in getting away 
from the customary convention-laden atmosphere of the theatre ; 
but for this purpose, Urban’s portals, or permanent entrances 
just inside the proscenium, have been still more effective. With 
these, each set designed to meet the mood of the play or its 
physical necessities, he has broken the deadly spell of the gold 
proscenium frame and lifted us into a land where reality or 
fantasy —anything but playacting—was ready waiting for us. 
It was surely the architect that thus compromised between thea- 
tre structure and the needs of the play. 

It is impossible to overestimate the extent to which Urban’s 
architetural training has helped him to grasp the essence of 
stage design —the expression of the mood of the play. To the 
archite¢t it is a doubly familiar problem. His design must ex- 
press the structure of the building, and must comport with its 
purposes. That has always been the dual test of great architec- 
ture. It applies equally to scenery and the play. It is not 
beauty that we should seek in a produétion, but appropriate- 
ness. After that is found, the play will provide the emotion 
which its author conceived. 

The complex quality of stage art—an interrelation of light, 
canvas, form, and meaning—finds an appreciative interpreter in 
the architeét. He knows the multitude of detail, from sewerage 
to pure design, which goes to make a great building. He comes 
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to the theatre ready to appreciate the many-sided complexity of 
its finished art. He never makes the mistake of the painter who 
daubs a giant canvas and calls it a theatrical production. ‘The 
new art of the theatre,” says Urban, “‘is more than a matter of 
scenery. It concerns the entire production. The scenery is 
vain unless it fits the play or the playing. The new art is a 
fusion of the pictorial with the dramatic. It demands not only 
new designers of scenery but new stage managers, who under- 
stand how to train a¢tors in speech, gesture and pose to har- 
monize with the scenery. They must know how to key the play 
into the right spirit.” 

It is necessary to stress this point, because the Urban myth 
insists that its hero is a spreader of scenic glories, like some 
splendidly spiced butter, over the essential but obscured bread 
of dramatic sustenance. Urban is important as a scenic designer, 
Urban is great as an artist of the theatre, because he knows the 
small part that paint and canvas play in the produétion. Seldom 
enough since he came to America have worthy plays fallen to 
his lot under such auspices as permitted him to mount them with 
uncompromising truth ; but in scheming out a new — and as yet 
‘ entirely mental — production of 7ristan und Isolde, he has writ- 
ten the utmost of his faith: ‘This drama has nothing to do with 
scenery in concrete forms. For this reason the produétion has 
to be as simple as possible—simple and serious enough for what 
happens in it. This is the only way to show the audience how 
uninteresting it is to know the place or locality, and to force 
them to follow the real drama. The principal figures see the 
world and everything around them with very different eyes. 
One must not look for columns, or wonderful details or a thousand 
little things, such as leaves of trees, or the sweet sunset, but 
must see only what Tristan and Isolde see. This is the problem 
which faces the producer.” 

Nothing, I think, can quite so clearly kill the Urban myth, 
can quite so surely show the essential greatness and simplicity 
of Urban’s ideas and ambitions as a quotation from this same 
article on the mounting of 77istan und /solde. In each of the 
first two acts he indicates how the shadowed, mellow light of 
unreality covers the love of the two, until at the end comes the 
cold light of conventional reality as Mark draws near. ‘In the 
third act,’”’ he writes, ‘‘we have the world where nothing exists 
but longing. Here there is nothing important for the artist but 
the lights. The lights are more important than scenery or any- 
thing else. My scenery gives the atmosphere of hopelessness, 














Pagliacci, a sketch by Joseph Urban for the Interstate 
Opera Company. Simply, starkly, it sets an upland 
of North Italy against the Julian Alps. In this pro- 
duction the players’ stage, usually solidly built upon the 
ground, is their van. In the first scene it remains half 
concealed behind the trees at the spectator’s left; in 
the second it is brought out into the clear space at the 
back, hiding the Alps and centering attention upon itself. 
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the dying fall after the first frost. The music tells us what is going 
on in Tristan’s soul. The lights have to make this visible. The 
play of light explains to the audience the slow awakening of 
Tristan out of unconsciousness, and when the rays slowly crawl 
from Tristan’s feet to his body, and then to his face, we feel that 
Tristan nows Isolde is coming. This is one of the few big 
moments for the artist, not only to make light effects, but to 
follow with lights the drama. When Tristan knows that Isolde 
is coming it is the realization of his hopes. The sun goes behind 
a wall, because it has done its duty in explaining. Its last rays 
fall on the door through which they fight to come in. It sinks 
invisible into the sea, and a cold light grows over the whole 
scene! Mark! # 

Is it necessary to remark that Joseph Urban would do Wag- 
ner—and a score of great dramas — with the simplest of portals 
and a few properties and set pieces between? 

Yes, it is necessary so long as the Urban myth prevails. And 
the Urban myth will undoubtedly prevail until our theatre sys- 
tem presents him with work and codperation worthy of his 
talents. Which means, perhaps, until Urban realizes his own 
ideal of a national theatre. 


































EpitTor’s Note :—Additional illustrations of Urban’s work will be found 
on pages 132, 141 and 142. This essay is the second in a series dealing with 
modern stage artists, an article about Robert Edmond Jones having appeared 
in the February issue. 
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The Modern Theatre 


“Not being a true and independent art and not exerting any 
power or any talent towards becoming a fine art, the present 
theatre continues to usurp the place of the true theatre, and re- 
tards its renaissance. And more than that: debasing the drama, 
and following the caprices of the playwright whom it has itself 
corrupted, it bars the way to the true dramatic poet. And yet 
more than that: it depraves the taste of the spectators, weakens 
the value of the theatre as an instrument of culture, and stifles 
in the public the true conception of the theatre as an art. In 
fact, were spiritual values as severely scrutinized by men as are 
the moral and material values, the modern theatre would have 
been long since proclaimed a great public calamity.”-— From 
The Path of Gordon Craig,'by Dr. GzorGE BALTRUSHAITIS. 
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The Chicago Little Theatre 


By Ciroyp Heap 


Ir 1s a curious fact that, to find the most vital expression of a 
movement which is revolutionizing the theatre, one must search 
in a remote playhouse with a stage no larger than a small room 
and an auditorium that will admit scarcely one hundred people. 
It is even stranger that the leadership of such a playhouse should 
be based chiefly upon the production of ritualistic drama, of 
Greek tragedy. Yet the Chicago Little Theatre is unquestionably 
the foremost experimental theatre in America, is indeed the only 
theatre in which may be traced clearly an evolution of those 
tendencies that are making towards a ‘“‘new plastic and rhythmic 
drama.”’ 

The work of the Chicago Little Theatre has been related to 
this larger purpose in but a few of the more than forty pro- 
duétions. Upon these few its creative vitality has been to an 
almost exclusive degree concentrated. There has been experi- 
ment in others, even in those that were frankly an acceptance of 
compromise; but in them the experiment has proved more 
tentative, less significant in the value of its contribution to art- 
theatre development. 

The Little Theatre was founded in the winter of 1912 by Mau- 
rice Browne and Ellen Van Volkenburg. It began with practi- 
cally no capital and without endowment, depending upon mem- 
berships in the organization and upon patronage at the individual 
performances. The inevitably slow growth of popular interest, 
the fact that, even with success, the theatre could not hope more 
than to pay a bare minimum of expenditure, has made the first 
five years a constant struggle against failure. Only at the end 
of the current season has this struggle been for the time elimi- 
nated by an endowment through popular subscription of ten 
thousand: dollars annually for three years. It is a struggle that 
has left its mark not only on individual productions, but on the 
very structure of the organization. It has prevented, for example, 
the formation of a permanent ensemble. It has compelled the 
theatre to modify its plans, to alter its methods. After all, it has 
deflected the vitality of those who are connected with it into 
lesser channels. This is not unlike the history of all such enter- 
prises; what is remarkable is that the Little Theatre has been 
able to survive and to continue a far-reaching experiment. 

The best-known production, and the one in which the Little 
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Theatre method reached its most symmetrical development, was 
The Trojan Women, taken in 1915, after two seasons of experi- 
ment, on an extensive tour. Those who had the privilege of seeing 
this production do not need to be told that it was the most effec- 
tive representation of Greek tragedy that has been made in 
our generation. Ignoring traditional formula, it attempted, by 
the resources of the new stagecraft, to re-create the spirit of 
ritualistic drama. 

The structural basis, following the method in which all ritual- 
istic drama is designed, was a strict formalization sustained by 
the Chorus—consisting of five women, a group so accurately 
rehearsed that not a movement was untrained or indecisive—and 
in a lesser degree by the stage setting and by a slow progress 
of light that followed, without imitation, the mood of an overcast 
sky from dawn until darkness. Through this formalization the 
reality of the drama penetrated with a deep and tragic eloquence. 
During the intervals of the action, the Chorus remained motion- 
less in a series of plastic groupings that held the rhythm intact 
as their movement and the blending of voices in the choral 
interludes carried it forward. The effect, particularly at the 
spiritual climax of the play, where the rhythms came to a focus 
centered in the tragic figure of Hecuba, was the strength of 
Greek drama at its highest potentiality. 

This produétion, the first complete justification of the art- 
theatre method, developed that method in very difficult reaches 
to a majestic and harmonious design. It was without artifice in 
a technique that acknowledged no traditional influences, an as- 
similation of material so perfect as to be independent of imitation. 
If, in analysis, the exigencies of this material be ignored, the 
production of Zhe Trojan Women organized art-theatre resource 
at a still premature point of development. Individually, the 
various factors creating this symmetry of effect were capable of 
further evolution. 

The same sensitiveness to material that, in 7he Trojan Women, 
conditioned the lighting to a realistic basis, in the Medea—the 
second of the Greek plays, put into final form last season— 
caused an abandonment of all dependence upon realism, and the 
use of a purely emotional lighting that followed the swift and 
terrible action of the drama with an almost choral significance. 
In the experiment something of the reticence that characterized 
the lighting of Zhe Trojan Women \yas lost. There was a lack 
of control, an over-emphasis, which, in the constant transition 
from one tone to another, at times became even physically 
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dificult to watch. Yet it was a powerful utilization of the 
vitality of light. In Medea also the choral method — per- 
haps the most far-reaching discovery of the Little Theatre— 
was more flexibly developed, recognizing, for example, the value 
of disintegration. Mature as this development has become 
under an absolute directorship, it remains doubtful whether the 
ultimate strength of expression through movement can be 
realized without a further compromise between this directorship 
and the creative vitality of the players. 

The Little Theatre is not essentially a group organization ; it 
reflects almost photographically the abilities and limitations of its 
directors. The spirit and tendency of the theatre is opposed to 
more than a restricted development of the group idea even under 
the most favorable conditions. Nevertheless, the one instance 
among the major produttions, the Passion Play in Silhouette, in 
which the players were given freedom of expression, resulted in 
a new quality of line, a new coordination. Compared with 7he 
Trojan Women and Medea, the Passion Play, a series of static 
groupings against a background of light, was less complex, even 
less mature; but it revealed of necessity a further development. 

The produétion of the Greek plays employed the art-theatre 
method to re-stage examples of a dramatic form consonant with 
the new technique. The third, and thus far the last in this 
group of ritualistic drama, was written for the Little Theatre by 
Maurice Browne, with the lighting, movement, all phases of the 
stagecraft to be utilized, inherent in the structure of the design. 
The King of the Jews, produced during Holy Week in 1916, 
was a rendering of the story of the crucifixion, dominated by the 
imagined figure of Jesus on the cross, and Mary watching in 
silence almost to the end of the play. In the space between 
these two the action, a compound of realism and of non-realism so 
balanced that the effect was at times almost reversed, took place. 
It was an interpretation that conceived Judas as the youngest 
and most devoted of the disciples who had betrayed Him in or- 
der to force upon Him leadership. In all the charaé¢ters one feit 
the strange transforming power of the cross manifesting itself 
fully for the first time at a moment of overwhelming catastrophe. 
The main development of the drama was admirably designed, 
though in the writing a certain diffuseness at times blurred the 
emphasis. The rhythm, modifying the method of Greek drama, 
was sustained by choral interludes that rose to a liturgical finale, 
woven with the most delicate craftsmanship from the Bible and 
English Prayer Book. 































































Scene from Medea as produced at the Chicago Little 
This is typical of the simplicity and appropriate- 
ness of the settings, and indicates the reliance placed upon 
grouping and acting. (Photograph by Eugene Hutchinson. ) 
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From the standpoint of complete production, Zhe King of the 
ews was in many respects the most mature expression of the 
Little Theatre technique. The emotional lighting, with a super- 
structure in realism, not only escaped that artificiality which had 
marred the use of it in Medea: it attained a resource in color, 
a finesse and control, which placed it beyond any illumination 
that, as far as one knows, has been devised in the American 
theatre. With this there came also a more subtle blending of 
voices, and in the dire€torship a greater authority and range of 
movement for choral rhythms. The background, adapted from 
Raymond Johnson’s original design, cramped by a small stage, 
was a masterly solution of a most difficult problem. 

The King of the Jews, the Passion Play, Florence Kiper 
Frank's /ae/, Lou Wall Moore’s dramatization of 7he Happy 
Prince, and my own play, Grotesgues, were each an attempt in 
the technique of the art theatre from the dramaturgic stand- 
point. The Little Theatre, in spite of these productions by 
writers more or less unknown, cannot be said to have shown in 
the selection of plays the same daring or breadth and incisive- 
ness of vision which it has employed in the staging of them. 
Apart from those that have been mentioned, if one except the 
fantasy called An Evening With Columbine, it has staged but 
three poetic plays: On Batle’s Strand and The Shadowy Waters— 
done during the first season—and two special performances in 
January of the current year of Deirdre of the Sorrows, a produc- 
tion marred by inadequate rehearsal. 

On the other hand, the experiments in realism have shown a 
wider range, including several plays poetic in content and others, 
purely realistic, that have forced the Little Theatre to attack 
this phase of the art-theatre problem from many angles. Be- 
neath, there has also been a substratum, such as no theatre 
seems able to avoid, of negligible and, for the most part, worth- 
less “‘ pot-boilers.”’ 

Because of the experimental viewpoint at the Little Theatre, 
these productions in realistic drama have had more than a tran- 
sient significance. Such plays as Hedda Gabler, Rosmersholm. 
Anatol, Creditors, The Stronger, The Philanderer, Mrs. Warren's 
Profession, and others produced there—Gibson’s Womenkind, 
Rupert Brooke’s Lithuania, groups of realistic plays by Mary 
Aldis and by Mrs. Havelock Ellis—are written in a technique 
that is not consonant with what is distin¢étively characteristic of 
the art theatre. It is possible that, by some method yet undis- 
covered, this conflict may be partially eliminated ; meanwhile, 
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there is only a frank acceptance of realism, or an experiment that 
will have its basis in compromise. In the Little Theatre this 
compromise has manifested itself in the acting, which without 
exception has been naturalistic. 

The stagecraft, on the contrary, has varied from stylization to 
an approximate realism. The most radical example of the 
former was Mrs. Warren's Profession, where the stage decora- 
tion was stylized with subtle skill and unified through the four 
aéts by an emphasis of repeated motifs. Yet this stylization 
divided the production into two parts—the a¢ting and the mise 
en scéne. A somewhat less radical stylization in 7he Philanderer 
was more effective, perhaps because the play is artificial comedy. 
In other produétions unity by the use of a careful system of 
lighting has been attempted, but without real success, except in 
Womenkind, where advantage was taken of the opportunity af- 
forded by artificial light in a cottage after sunset. This play was 
done with a realistic setting, over which the glow of lamp and 
candles and of the fireplace created a semblance of unity. With 
this one exception, realistic stage decoration, as in Hedda Gab- 
ler and Rosmersholm, or an almost entire absence of scenic in- 
vestiture, has given the most harmonious results. 

These produétions have had, therefore, a negative significance. 
The art theatre, by simplification, by bringing a new imaginative 
quality into the method of produétion, has been of codperative 
assistance, but it has as yet made no contribution of great con- 
structive value to the staging of realistic drama. 

Such, briefly, is the record of the best that has been accom- 
plished by the Chicago Little Theatre in the first five years of its 
development. I have made no attempt to consider the numer- 
ous supplementary activities that have been closely a part of its 
work ; nor have I spoken of the marionette theatre, thus far but 
an amusing divertisement for children. 

The hampering of creative strength by poverty, by an imma- 
ture method of organization, by many failures and blunders of 
insight, especially in regard to the players, has left even this ac- 
complishment but a beginning. With three years of financial 
freedom and the knowledge gained through success and error, 
the Little Theatre will, in ali probability, achieve that greater 
power which has awaited the opportunity. Meanwhile, neither 
in the Chicago Little Theatre nor elsewhere has the new art at- 
tained maturity ; but as far as America is concerned, in the Lit- 
tle Theatre it has made its furthest progress. 








How My Plays Should be Aé&ted 


By Paut Crauper 
Translated by Barrett H. Crarx 










Epitror’s Note :—This little essay, wherein one of the foremost 
French poet-dramatists explains how he wishes the actors to present 
his plays, should prove of interest in the widespread discussion of 
what is wrong with American acting. The value of musical speech, 
especially, cannot be insisted upon too often in a country where un- 
poetic and slovenly use of the voice is almost as prevalent on the 
stage as in the street. Paul Claudel recently came to the attention 
of American drama-lovers through the publication of a translation of 
The Tidings Brought to Mary. The following article was published 
originally in Z’Zuvre. 
















Tue actor is an artist and not a critic. His aim is not to inter- 
pret a text, but to impart life to a character. He ought there- 
fore so to penetrate into the spirit and feeling of the role he 
assumes that his words on the stage shall seem no more than a 
form of natural expression. It is not a matter of detail and 
shading, equally and indifferently throughout the whole role; he 
must cling to each separate scene and attain to the very summits 
of expression which dominate all the rest. 

Oftentimes what moves us the most in a¢ting is not so much 
what the actor says as what we feel he is going to say. To know 
an intelligent man and to understand an artist and a creator are 
two very different things. It is only by a true evaluation of the 
relative importance of its component elements that a role is truly 
composed. 

What is of greatest importance to me after the emotion, is 
the music. An agreeable voice, joined with clear enunciation 
and constituting part of an intelligible concert together with the 
other voices in the dialogue, is of itself a sufficient banquet for 
the soul, independently even of the abstract sense of the words. 
Poetry with its subtlety, its sound and accent, its images, its 
movement, is what allows the human voice its fullest range. My 
method of breaking up and dividing verses, based upon the ne- 
cessity to breathe—that is, the illogical unifying of sentences 
which is none the less required from the point of view of emo- 
tion—in my opinion, helps the a¢tor in his study of the role. If 
you listen carefully to someone speaking, you will notice that 
at a variable point towards the middle of the sentence his voice 
will rise, and then fall at the end. It is these two Zempi and the 
_intermediate modulations which go to make up one of my verses. 
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Because of the musical principle, I want nothing at first which 
is too violent, too sudden, too abrupt. You must not break that 
enchantment which binds the characters each to the other. It 
seems to me that there are ways of striking at the heart of the 
spectator, of obtaining sudden and biting impressions, without re- 
sorting to violence. Loud cries, for instance, will lose none of 
their effect if they are sparingly resorted to. 

Likewise with acting and gestures—you must avoid all that is 
brusque, violent, artificial, and never lose a certain feeling for 
the group in which you appear, and the attitude you must as- 
sume. I have a peculiar horror of what is termed the ‘sequence 
of scenes’: two long steps and a short, followed by a halt!—And 
no grimaces or convulsions. In moments of pathos, the tragic 
drawing out of a gesture is preferable to any sort of outburst. 
But even here you must guard against mannerism and affeétation: 
rather, consult nature. 

The principle of great art is scrupulously to avoid what is use- 
Tess. The continual moving about of the a¢tor whois constantly 
walking back and forth on the stage with evident intent to fill it, 
who rises and sits down, and turns about, is absolutely useless. 
Nothing annoys me more than the actor who depi¢ts in his ex- 
pression each detail of each emotion which the words of his 
partner on the stage produce upon him. Let him remain quiet, 
immobile if necessary, even if he be forced to appear a little stiff: 
the audience will at heart be grateful to him. 

At each point of the play there is a corresponding attitude, 
and the gesture required should be only thé composition and 
decomposition of that attitude. er 

These remarks are intended merely to make the aétor refle@— 
for he knows his own profession—and not ‘» hinder him, and 
make a marionette of him. 

He must not aét for the public: he must be capable of the 
disinterestedness of the great artist, and not concern himself with 
thoughts of success, but rather with the best possible realization 
of the art to which he should devote his 1ife. And perhaps it is 
this very negleét of the audience which results in his ability to 
reach it and move it. 

Se 


THE Litle Theatre Society of Indiana presented as the fifth bill of its season 
Rupert Brooke’s Lithuania, a new adaptation of 7he Maker of Dreams, and 
Suppressed Desires. The final bill was made up of three Irish plays: Ca/A- 
leen ni Houlihan, The Rising of the Moon, and Spreading the News. 








Sam Hume’s Adaptable Settings 


THERE are many reasons why the first season at the Arts and 
Crafts Playhouse in Detroit is likely to be long remembered by 
those interested in the insurgent movement in the American 
Theatre. Overshadowing all else, perhaps, is the achievement 
of presenting a series of plays of undoubted artistic merit, with 
professional finish, in a theatre so well managed that a surplus 
remains in the treasury to be carried over to another year. This 
combination of uniformly artistic standard with efficient business 
management stamps the playhouse as the first successful normal 
art theatre in the country. 

But the most striking single achievement of the season has 
been the development of a new phase of stagecraft which seems 
destined to solve one of the most difficult problems in, little 
theatre and art-theatre work. In providing a series of settings 
far finer in the aggregate than any group yet seen on an Amer- 
ican stage, and at a cost far below even the little theatre average, 
Sam Hume has made a real contribution to the development of 
a typical art-theatre technique. 

Those of us who have been more or less intimately conneéted 
with the project at Detroit realize that it is the genius of Sam 
Hume that has carried the Arts and Crafts Theatre to a position 
of leadership. But we recognize, too, that in providing him 
with a stage and equipment of an almost ideal sort, in granting 
freedom from interference, and in making possible a whole sea- 
son of experiment in the same theatre, the Arts and Crafts So- 
ciety brought to Mr. Hume an unusual opportunity. The pro- 
duction of a long and varied series of plays on one stage was 
the one thing needed to place him securely among the few real 
theatre artists in this country, and incidentally to make possible 
the concrete development of his ideas about an adaptable stage 
setting. 

Sam Hume would be the first to give Gordon Craig credit 
both for inspiration toward a new art of the theatre, and for the 
principle of an interchangeable stage setting. He would also be 
quick to absolve Craig from responsibility for any defects which 
that perfection-seeking artist might find in the praétical working- 
out of the idea. For the system as it now stands represents an 
independent solution of the problem. 

Several books about the theatre have included photographs 
of Sam Hume’s models for a poetic play, which he designed as 
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long ago as 1913.* These showed four or more square pillars, or 
pylons, rising out of sight behind the proscenium frame, long hang- 
ing curtains, stairs, and an impressionistic “‘tree-form”’ against a 
clear white back-wall. The designer amused himself and his friends 
by re-arranging these elements to provide proper atmosphere for 
such plays as might be suggested. He claimed that with a life- 
size equipment of the same sort, and without any of the usual 
painted drops, borders, etc., he could set adequately the scene for 
any poetic drama, or any scene for that increasing group of plays 
that demand atmospheric background rather than definite local- 
ity. At Detroit he has more than made good the claim. 

Ninetéen plays were produced during the season at the Arts 
and Crafts Theatre, in twenty scenes. The settings for eleven of 
these were merely variations of the permanent setting. The range 
covered such widely differing requirements as the interior of 
a medizval chateau for ‘“‘7he /ntruder,”’ the Gates of Thalanna 
for ‘The Tents of the Arabs,’ the wall of Heaven for “ The Git- 
tering Gate,” and a Spartan palace for “Helena’s Husband.” 

The permanent setting at the Arts and Crafts Playhouse in- 
cludes the following: four pylons, constru¢ted of canvas on wood- 
en frames, each of the three covered faces measuring two and 
one-half by eighteen feet; two canvas flats, each three by eigh- 
teen feet ; two sections of stairs three feet long, and one section 
eight feet long, of uniform eighteen-inch height; three platforms of 
the same height, respectively six, eight and twelve feet long; dark 
green hangings as long as the pylons; two folding screens for mask- 
ing, covered with the same cloth as used in the fuangings, and as 
high as the pylons ; and two irregular tree-forms in silhouette. 

The pylons, flats, and stairs, and such added pieces as the 
arch and window, were painted in broken color, after the system 
introduced by Joseph Urban, so that the surfaces would take on 
any desired color under proper lighting. 

The setting was seen in its simplest form in 7he Wonder Hat 
on the opening bill. The arrangement is indicated in the first 
diagram. The four pylons were set in pairs with the stairs be- 
tween, with the curtains and screens used only to frame the pic- 
ture at the sides. The two flats were laid on their sides to form 
the balustrade back of the platforms. 

For The Tents of the Arabs the first important addition was 
made to the setting, in the form of an arch. The pylons, central 
stairs, platforms, hangings, screens and tree-forms were set exactly 





*See The Theatre of To-day, The New Movement in the Theatre, or How 
to Produce Amateur Plays. 



























































The permanent setting at the Arts and Crafts Theatre as arranged for Maeterlinck’s 


Every structural piece used in this setting is seen again in that}for 


The Intruder, 
Designed by Sam 


The Romance of the Rose, shown on the third page following. 


Hume. (Photograph by Frank Scott Clark.) 
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as in Zhe Wonder Hat. The only changes were the addition of the | 


arch at the center and the closing of the outer openings between 
the pylons by means of the flats that had previously formed a bal- 
ustrade. While the physical changes were few, the atmosphere of 
this setting was so entirely different that probably not a half dozen 
people in the audience realized that any of the same elements ap- 
peared in the two scenes. Incidentally, it was one of the simplest 
and most satisfying backgrounds seen during the season. 

As seen on the stage, in color and under Hume’s subtle light- 
ing, the setting for Helena’s Husband was the most beautiful of 
the series. Aside from the properties, there was nothing on the 
stage that had not already appeared in the scenes of 7he Wonder 
Hat and The Tents of the Arabs except two decorated curtains. 
Two pylons, two seétions of stairs, the platforms and the balus- 
trade appeared exactly as in Zhe Wonder Hat. Only one pylon 
was used on the left side, thus leaving a wider opening for the 
balcony. The fourth pylon was brought down-stage right to sug- 
gest a corridor entrance. The arch and curtains formed a similar 
wall and entrance at the left. With the addition, then, of two dec- 
orative curtains and the two necessary properties, this remarkable 
atmospheric setting was evolved, merely by re-arranging elements 
already on hand—and elements, incidentally, which had long be- 
fore paid their cost. 

For the production of Adraham and Isaac* the second impor- 
tant addition to the original setting was made, when a large 
Gothic window-piece was provided as an altar backing. The rest 
of the setting was made up of the green curtains, and two pylons 
with hanging decorations suggesting stained-glass windows. 

For Maeterlinck’s 7he /ntruder, which demanded a room in 
an old chateau, one important addition was made,—a flat with a 
door. At the left was the arch, then a pylon and curtain, and then 
the Gothic window, with pra¢ticable casements added. The rest 
of the back wall was made up of the new door-piece flanked by 
curtains, while the third wall consisted of two pylons and curtains. 
Stairs and platforms were utilized before the window and under 
the arch. A small two-stair unit was added, leading to the new 
door. This arrangement afforded exaétly that suggestion of spa- 
ciousness and mystery for which the play calls. When the picture 
of this setting is placed beside that of any other in the whole 
series, it is difficult to see any duplication of elements—and yet 
practically every piece used in the earlier plays is there. 

In the setting for Zhe Romance of the Rose, a balcony on a 








*See photograph in 7heatre Arts Magazine for February. 
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Diagrams of five arrangements of the Permanent 
Setting at the Arts and Crafts Theatre. 
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street, a still more puzzling difference is to be noted. Here there 
are two new pieces, —a flat forming the front of the balcony, and 
a long flat with a niche for the Madonna figure. Temporary 
platforms also had to be construéted for the balcony floor. The 
pylons and hangings were used down-stage, to create the shadows 
of the dark street on either side. The two original flats and the 
arch and window, hardly seen by the audience, formed the walls 
of the sides of the balcony. On account of the cost of construct- 
ing the two new flats and the platforms this was one of the most 
expensive of the eleven variations of the permanent setting; 
but even here the entire outlay was less than twenty-five dollars. 

Of the other plays 7he Glittering Gate was the only one de- 
manding important changes. The four pylons were utilized for 
the wall of Heaven, and immense gates were swung between the 
central pair. The two acts of Moliére’s A Doctor in Spite of 
Himself were played before arrangements of the hangings, in the 
most daring of all Hume’s experiments in simplification. 

After the remarkable beauty and appropriateness of the series 
of settings, the most notable thing about them is their cheapness. 
Although the original equipment, as seen in Zhe Wonder Hat, 
cost more, perhaps, than the average little theatre setting, it was 
far less expensive than the usual commercially designed set. 
And the particular point to be noted is that, once installed, 
changes and additions at very slight cost served to create effects 
which would have called for an outlay of several hundred dollars 
for each scene under the usual system. In the ten variations 
arranged after Zhe Wonder Hat the total cost of added pieces 
averaged less than fifteen dollars for each scene. To our noto- 
riously poor—though often notoriously extravagant —little the- 
atres, such a solution of the scenic problem should be a Godsend. 

The success of the system as worked out by Sam Hume is de- 
pendent upon several factors, First, of course, there is the physical 
necessity of a stage with a sky-dome or plaster background (a plain 
cyclorama drop is a passable substitute), and a flexible lighting 
equipment. In the second place, there must be a director who 
combines inventive ability with artistic taste. Nothing but this 
last requirement will prevent the adaptable setting idea from rev- 
olutionizing scenic work ir: the American stock theatres. 

By no means all the possibilities of the idea have been worked 
out at Detroit. But enough has been accomplished to indicate that 
Sam Hume has brought to the American theatre the most impor- 
tant invention that has yet resulted from the revolution against the 


tradition-bound commercial theatre. 
SHELDON CHENEY. 
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The Wisconsin Players 


By Zona GaLe 


WHATEVER one may feel about the ultimate effeét of democracy 
on art, democracy, when it comes, is going to have its art. This 
art is going to be what art has always been: the interpretation 
of truth. Every true interpretation of a thing serves as an in- 
tensification of that thing. The art of democracy will intensify 
democracy. 

That is what is really being done by the new drama. For this 
drama on one hand is opening an area where all who participate 
in the arts of the theatre may find a laboratory in which to ex- 
press themselves; and on the other hand, the new drama is 
developing an audience to keep pace with itself. 

Far from being “high-brow,”’ then, the new drama is inher- 
ently democratic. Any art, or any government which develops 
a love of its own standards is democratic. And any art which 
sets a standard and expects a public to live up, or live down, to 
that standard, or to go without, is autocratic. That is what the 
Broadway theatres have been doing for years. Only now are 
drama and the arts allied really beginning to express themselves 
for the public. And, by the same sign, to reveal what the thea- 
tre arts of the future will be. 

One of the notable examples of these prophecies of the 
drama of to-morrow is in progress in Wisconsin. The Wiscon- 
sin Players, now in their seventh year, are now first before the 
general public, because of their successful four-weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Fine Arts Theatre in Chicago, where they had the 
unusual experience of receiving enthusiastic notice from every 
dramatic critic in Chicago. Following this engagement, they 
were invited to a tour by the Pond Lyceum Bureau, and under 
this management booked through the South ; and they are to ex- 
tend the tour to the Pacific Coast next season, if they so desire. 

And yet their Chicago bill, and most of the plays given on the 
road, consisted not of foreign work, but of one-act plays written 
by members of the company, by Mrs. Sherry, their dire¢tor, and 
by Middle-West men and women. These plays were /n a Vesti- 
bule, The Feast of the Holy Innocents, and A Perfect Home, by 
Marshall Ilsley, of Milwaukee; On the Pier, Romance, and The 
Mask, by Laura Sherry, of Milwaukee, director of the Players ; 
Play, by H. Austin Simms, of Milwaukee; and Orange Blossom, 
a Chinese play, by Philip Chynoweth, of Madison. 
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- When they are at home, the Wisconsin Players find themselves 

in a charming old English basement-house downtown in Mil- 
waukee, with four floors for activities. On the top floor is the 
little theatre, seating eighty, and here, in addition to the plays 
done by the members of the society, have been played transla- 
tions from the French, German, Russian, Italian, Swedish and 
Norwegian, with English, Irish and Scottish plays. This room 
is the usual laboratory center of the new theatre movement. Not 
only are the pieces produced by members of the society, but the 
portable stage settings are painted by them, the costumes are 
designed and executed by them, and the posters of announce- 
ment are painted by the members. Here, for one evening a 
week, comes someone from outside to lecture on the present 
moment in drama, poetry, music, prose, or plastic art. Weekly 
classes assemble for instruction in zsthetic dancing, and the hall 
is open all the time for practice and rehearsal. 

On the third floor is the Playhouse Book Shop, an attraétive 
room with an open fire, tables for children, and shelves of books 
on drama, poetry, philosophy and sociology. Below are the two 
drawing rooms, where chamber-music concerts are given. And 
in the basement is the Playhouse Tea Shop, charmingly deco- 
rated in the new manner by artists among the members of the 
organization. Drama reading circles and a play-writing depart- 
ment are allied with the Players. 

In order not to negleét the possibilities of the larger thea- 
tre, each year the society gives one or two performances in 
one of the large Milwaukee theatres. The last produétion 
was A Midsummer Night’s Dream, given with exquisite inter- 
pretation of color and lighting and dancing, with ballets 
which were a part of the piece, and interrupted nothing — 
ballets in which Titania’s train came in lovely color dancing 
down rays of strong light, from fairy woods as we dream fairy 
woods to be. Another of the notable large theatre productions 
was Zhe Marriage of Sobeide,,a Persian play, translated from the 
German by one of the society’s members, and produced with 
accessories of lighting and hangings and cyclorama, but with 
almost no properties. 

Incidentally, the Players reach out into the municipality, lend- 
ing settings and costumes for high school and college produc- 
tions, announcing competitions for their own productions, and 
offering a place where the precious talent wasted in most com- 
munities may at least have a chance of expression and hearing. 
The membership of the Players is in all branches of society. 
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The founder and spirit of the whole is Laura Sherry, one of 
the group of discriminating producers of drama in this country. 
Herself a playwright and poet, formerly a member of Richard 
Mansfield’s company, and dire¢étor of the beautiful Milwaukee 
Pageant, she has put into this work her practical gifts, as well as 
her vision. She manages the playhouse, produces the plays, 
writes some of them and often takes the principal woman’s rdle. 


De 
On Stylization 


THE term “‘stylization” occurs more and more frequently in 
books and essays about the theatre, but no definition has yet 
been invented that covers the exact meaning of the word. The 
reason is that stylization concerns that indefinable process by 
which an artist reveals in his creative work the quality of his in- 
dividual artistic vision. 

Stylization in the theatre corresponds to “style” in literary 
work, or “‘interpretation”’ in music. It is the stamp of the per- 
sonality of the artist-director, his particular manner of producing 
the play as distinguished from the manner of any other director. 

As used in America the term has usually been limited to de- 
scriptions of settings. That is an unwarranted and unfortunate 
restriction of the word. Stylization properly suggests a unity, an 
all-embracing mood or tone, which runs through every depart- 
ment of the director’s work, binding play, acting and staging in 
one atmosphere, and serving to give one impression. In this sense 
stylization is the distinguishing quality by which true art-theatre 
production may be distinguished from the average commercial 
theatre or amateur production. It is the measure of the artistic 
vision with which the producer has grasped the inner meaning of 
the play and reflected it in the acting, lighting and setting. 

Unfortunately the quality of a stylized play passes with the per- 
formance, except such part as may be caught by the camera lens 
in the settings and grouping. An excellent example of this phase 
of stylization is illustrated in the plate facing this page: We pub- 
lish this not so much because it is uniquely beautiful pictorially as 
because it shows how one director picked up the mood of stateli- 
ness, utter simplicity and almost starkness, struck by Shakespeare 
in Macbeth, and carried it into the various elements of his pro- 
duction, including the setting. It illustrates the sort of styliza- 
tion that makes dramatic fitness its foundation principle. 
































Sleep-walking scene from Macbeth as designed by Knut Strém and Rochus Gliese for a 
production at the Tempelhof, Berlin. (See note on stylization on page opposite.) From 
H. K. Moderwell’s ‘* The Theatre of To-day,’’ by courtesy of John Lane Company. 
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Editorial Comment 


THERE are few places in pi. iredom where one can find a 
more depressing exhibition of bad taste than in the files of 
French dramatic journals. When art falls below a certain level of mediocrity, 
the extent of its badness can be measured only by its pretentiousness. And 
French staging, in a period when bad dramatic art was almost universal, be- 
came the most pretentious in the world. 

A perusal of the volumes of Le 7/éafre, for four or five years preceding 
the war, recently confirmed the impression. But occasionally there turned 
up a picture that showed rare understanding of the principles of appropriate 
and reticent stage setting. Sometimes the rare exception would be labelled 
as coming from the 7Aéatre des Arts, or from the 7héatre Antoine. But at 
the end it most often bore the name of the 7Aéatre du Vieux Colombdier. 

The French Theatre in New York has been a reflection of the worst to be 
found on the Parisian stage— sophisticated, tawdry, artificial. A visit to the 
theatre last winter revealed a discouraging reversion to nineteenth-century 
standards: the acting was crassly artificial, palpably aimed at the audience, 
and generally without the distinction which once half redeemed such exhibi- 
tions ; and the settings were so bad that even the second-rate American man- 
ager would hesitate to use them — which, God knows, is sinking pretty low. 

The change in the French Theatre has come as suddenly and completely 
as a Russian revolution. The governing board has chosen for director the 
one man best fitted to build a sane new theatre over the ruins of the old — 
Jacques Copeau, founder and dire¢tor of the 7héatre du Vieux Colombier in 
Paris. Copeau was as much a leader of the progressive theatre in France as 
was Max Reinhardt in Germany, or Granville Barker in England ; and if he 
was less advertised, he was at least more thoughtful, more thorough, and 
more willing to build slowly and consolidate the progress as he went. Jacques 
Copeau belongs rather to that little group of artist-thinkers who have been 
the explorers and quiet pioneers in the progressive movement. He stands 
with Gordon Craig, Adolphe Appia and Constantin Stanislavsky as a student- 
worker and inspirational leader in the new movement. 

The impetus toward a new art of the theatre in America has been derived 
largely from Germany and Austria, although its sources may go back to Craig 


Jacques Copeau 
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and Appia, or, in a less closely related phase, to Shaw and Ibsen. If, then, 
Jacques Copeau in his new position accomplishes all that we hope for, we 
shall see the phenomenon of a French Theatre becoming the first true art 
theatre in New York. It is simply one more proof that great art is interna. 
tional and universal, that it is broader and more just than patriotism, com- 
merce, and those other things about which millions of men have lost their 
heads and are killing each other. 

Jacques Copeau’s presence in New York is a sign of the times — both dra- 
matically and politically —and the best sign we know. 


It 1s seldom that we trouble to answer our critics; But in a 


2 eo long letter from Stuart Walker, protesting against “the scant 
Theatre notice we take of his work,” certain matters are brought up 


which in the answering may serve to make clearer our attitude 
toward the several progressive theatres. 

We have no intention of modifying our private or published opinion of the 
Portmanteau Players. In the article in question we gave Mr. Walker credit 
and thanks for bringing novel enjoyment into the theatre through a repertory 
of poetic and fantastic plays ; and we criticized his organization for not getting 
the full poetic beauty out of those plays, and for an imperfect realization 
of the ideals of the new stagecraft. That still expresses our view in the 
main, stripped of all qualifying phrases. 

The point we wished to suggest was this: The Portmanteau Players, 
working with typical “art-theatre” material, but failing to derive the full 
poetic and artistic value from that material, challenged comparison with the 
commercial theatres on Broadway. Any such imperfect expression of the 
progressive spirit, when: masquerading in the name of the new drama, can 
only hurt the whole cause of a better art of the theatre. And the display of 
such near-art productions as certain of those we saw on the Portmanteau 
stage seems likely to delay rather than hasten a general acceptance of the 
new ideals. 

Stuart Walker asks that we explain to our readers more fully our two 
criticisms,—of his settings and of his company’s acting. 

We believe that a setting should be an integral part of the whole produc- 
tion, a reinforcement of the mood, story, or impression which the original 
poet visualized and wished to convey to his audience. We do not believe 
that the play’s the thing, or that the acting is the all-important element, and 
certainly not that stage decoration is most important. The whole production 
as seen and heard is to be considered ; and until there is the proper combi- 
nation of vital play, distinguished acting, and beautiful and appropriate 
staging, there cannot be a full and complete expression of the art of the 
theatre. 

The setting must be instinct with that beauty which illumines the play — 
and all will agree that Mr. Walker has chosen several dramas in which an 
inner beauty, a dramatic rhythm, is easily discovered. And yet the set- 
tings for Dunsany’s plays as we saw them on the Portmanteau stage seemed 
inadequate to their purpose. They not only failed to add to the impression 
or mood, but they seemed like a rather unintelligent attempt to copy the dec- 
orative work of Robert Edmond Jones or some of the German stage artists. 
They had simplicity ; but mere simplicity means nothing if not reinforced 
by taste. They displayed the typical tendency toward big spaces and raw 
color ; but they showed absolutely no feeling for the subtler adjustments of 
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design and color. In short, the Portmanteau settings copied certain of the 
exterior forms of the new stagecraft, but lost entirely the inner feeling and 
spirit of it. 

Our criticism of the acting of the Portmanteau Players was perhaps due, 
as Mr. Walker suggests, to a preconceived notion of the way in which Dun- 
sany’s plays should be presented. We regard Dunsany as a foetic dramatist 
above all else. While the purely dramatic quality of his work was fully 
brought out in the Portmanteau productions, the poetry absolutely failed to 
register. Such a production is but a half realization of the potential beauty 
that lies hidden in the poetic text. 

We do not at all defend the sort of poetic ornament that interferes with 
the unfolding of dramatic action. But, in a true poetic drama, the musical 
quality of the lines can be brought out, not as a counter attraction to, or as a 
lull from, the action, but as a reinforcement of the structural beauty of the 
play. Mr. Walker’s actors seemed not to realize that there is such a thing as 
poetry of speech. 

The reaction from the old ranting method has brought the commercial 
stage to a dead level of prosaic and slovenly speech. If a production does 
not rise above that level, it has no claim to consideration according to art- 
theatre standards. To understand the poetry, to bring out its full flavor by 
proper rhythm and inflection —this can be done without the affectation, the 
artificiality and the trickery of an outworn system. It was when we first saw 
a Dunsany play acted —not by the Portmanteau Players —that we came to 
realize what a precious heritage has been lost through the debasement of the 
actor’s art. We want companies capable of restoring that art. 

Much as we have admired Mr. Walker's inventive ability and his willing- 
ness to innovate, we feel that criticism at this point in his career is just, and 
at the same time good for him. His first season was an achievement of un- 
doubted value. This year his organization has not made the artistic progress 
it should. Next year should tell whether it is to become a mere cog in 
the commercial system, content with a commercial success, or be a real 
factor in the development of art theatres in this country. Mr. Walker’s 
evident satisfaction with what he has done made us doubt for the moment 
that he had the artistic vision necessary to unify a dramatic production 
by beautifying all its parts. Only when he shows that he can grasp the 
essential rhythm of the play, and carry it through both acting and staging, 
will he merit the unqualified praise which he has practically asked us to 
give him. 

We have said more than we intended. We close with every good wish for 
the success of the Portmanteat Players, so long as they work in the realm 


of art. 
en 


WE HAVE been watching with interest the growth in New 
The Theatre .. ae AC = ” 

York of an institution called “The Theatre Workshop.” For 
Workshop , - : 

nearly a year Grace Griswold has been giving her time and 
effort to develop an agency to “centralize the various creative interests in 
the theatre,” and she seems to have made real progress in the effort to bring 
together the best out of the commercial theatre and the best out of the 
amateur field. 

Of course the project is largely experimental as yet. But there are indi- 

cations which point to the wisdom of the founders and the ultimate success 
of their aims. We like, for instance, the fact that when they organized their 
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players there was no blare of trumpets and no announcement that a real art 
theatre had sprung Minerva-like from their collective brains. The company 
appears as “The Associate Players, an introductory group to the Regular 
Players.” 

We like, too, their courage in choosing plays as radically removed from 
commercial standards as Browning’s /” a Balcony and Dunsany’s 7he Tents 
of the Arabs. There is appreciation of poetic values there—and the Ameri- 
can stage stands in dire need of poetry! 

But we like most of all their clear understanding of the audience question, 
Instead of saying that the public wants a medley of sentiment, bare legs, knock- 
down farce and “ punch,” they recognize that most people prefer great drama 
if adequately presented. Witness this from the Workshop announcement: 
“The great public has ceased to regard the theatre as a Fine Art or to be 
interested in great dramatic literature. The reason is not far to seek. Great 
literature demands great interpretation, justas great music does. There is a 
public for symphony and opera, but only when finely rendered. The same is 
true of drama.” 

And so, Grace Griswold, here’s wishing you and your Workshop all 
success. 


@a. 
Seb Bowe Few bits of news that have come to us of late have been 
from Chi more encouraging than that telling of the endowment of the 
e Chicago Little Theatre for a three-year period. No other 


organization has had to contend with so many difficulties in the pioneer days 
of the revolutionary movement. And certainly no other has come so near to 
developing a real art-theatre technique in this country. Now that it is partially 
freed from the burden which has hampered it at every turn, it should achieve 
even greater success. Its one greatest fault in the past has been instability, 
a failure to link up as an integral part of its community life. Now the com- 
munity itself has secured to the theatre the means of continuing its work with 
a new freedom. We extend our hearty congratulations to Maurice Browne 
and his co-workers—and to Chicago. 


@n. 


THE havoc that war works with art has been brought to 
The Mack Agua mind occasionally when we thought of the Arena Goldoni 
in Florence, and of Gordon Craig’s School for the Art of the Theatre. All 
work there stopped soon after the first guns were fired, and 7he Mask, Gor- 
don Craig’s stimulating magazine, ceased publication. We have heard from 
Craig occasionally, in letters full of hope, energy, and desire to be back at 
actual theatre work, and—as is the case with all his writings—full of the 
creative urge. Now at last comes the good news that 7/e Mas will resume 
publication immediately, not from Florence. but from Rome. It is easily the 
most important theatre publication in the world, and its return to the land of 
the living is a matter of vital import in the struggle “ towards a new theatre.” 


@A. 


WE regret that the article on “ Plays for Little Theatres,” promised in our 
last issue, was crowded out of this number at the last minute, although al- 
ready setin type. It will appear in the August issue. 









































; Setting by Morton L. Schamberg for Three Women 
as produced by the Philadelphia Stage Society. 
This is an attempt to represent on the stage, in 
the familiar Cubist style, the city of Seville. 

















Scene from Simon the Cyrenian as produced in New York 
by the Colored Players. Setting by Robert Edmond Jones. 
( Photograph by Maurice Goldberg. ) 














The Colored Players and Their Plays 


Tue production of Ridgely Torrence’s three plays in April at the 
Garden and Garrick Theatres in New York was significant in 
three ways. First, these were plays about negroes and adted 
by negro players ; second, they were the work of three important 
artists — Mr. Torrence himself, whose lyrical and dramatic poetry 
has already made him a permanent place in English literature, 
Mrs. Emilie Hapgood, producer of Galsworthy’s /ustice and 
Chesterton’s Magic, and Robert Edmond Jones, creator of some 
of the most beautiful settings of the English stage ; and, most 
important, these plays are significant because they promise a 
really new field for American drama, and this in a day when 
its fields, seldom really tilled, have yet been sadly overrun. 

The Colored Players opened at the Garden, were transferred 
to the Garrick, and will be given several special performances 
before they are returned to the stage next season, and taken to 
Chicago and Boston. 

To do for the negro theatrically what has been done for the 
Irish by the Irish Theatre movement is magnificently worth 
while. This is to interpret to the public—and perhaps to itself— 
a race never yet understood, in a land which is not of its own 
choosing. But, in addition, there promises to develop a new me- 
dium for artistic expression, with new graces, new freedom, an 
atmosphere indefinably other. We look into hearts where we 
are not accustomed to look. We find there dignities and with- 
drawals and a something walled in beyond the power of any rul- 
ing race to dominate. Those who have best understood the 
negro and have seen his potentiality for to-morrow have hardly 
ever read his present as it is to be read in these simple presenta- 
tions of something of what he is. 

It is vital to understand that these plays are no imitation of the 
drama of the white race. Neither are they the pseudo-delineation 
which the American dramatist has too often offered as inter- 
preting a type-negro, New England, Middle West, Bowery. 
Here is no pretense, no burlesque, no forced note, no sacrific- 
ing to humor. Here is a race, infinitely potential, moving be- 
fore one in individuals highly differentiated, and as terribly in- 
tent—you see it now at last—on their own living as any Anglo- 
Saxon is intent on his own. The Colored Players strike at a 
provincialism which has been in one’s way, it appears, not only 
socially, but artistically. For where else is revealed their richness 
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of voice, this flow of rhythm, this plastic posing, and above all 
this treasure of emotional power? 

Of the three plays, two are modern. And they both make 
one gasp—as does the revelation, say, about “some disturbance 
of the Indians by drunken whites.”” For here is Granny Maumee, 
reveling in her lineage of the ‘royal black,’”’ and struck to horror 
and despair by the treachery of her daughter, whose child has 
white blood. The torrent of phrases, combining the Christian 
terminology with the voodoo, is marvelously contrived to body 
forth the old creature, whose son has been burned by a mob and 
who is living her life for the purification of her race. And once 
more, in Zhe Rider of Dreams, there is Madison Sparrow, led into 
temptation and put upon by the white men, with their get-rich- 
quick schemes and their brick and mortar, and from these white 
men he is warned to keep clear. One is not accustomed to see 
either one’s race or one’s nation regarded impersonally. Only 
other races, other nations. 

Then there is Simon of Cyrene, cross-bearer for the Christ, 
and according to the early artists, an African. It is here that 
Robert Jones has brought his freedoms and his bestowals, in a 
setting of awful simplicity of white line and white space, and 
skilful use of level. And how the figures move! Procula, the 
wife of Pilate, the attendants, the litter-bearers, the lithe Ethi- 
opians, the slaves. Beautiful skin, set off by costumes designed 
to stress that beauty and the movement, costumes such as we, 
who do not know Ethiopia, have never seen these people wear— 
loose, flowing, freedom-giving, accenting every grace. 

The cast was seleéted from colored people all over New York, 
a few aéting in stock companies, but most of them untouched by 
the crudities of the burlesque written for them. The players 
came now to be themselves. Intonation, business, interpretation, 
were never given to the players first—merely modified as the 
work progressed. The effect was unforgetable, prophetic. 

The Colored Players and these plays are like a gesture or a 
window. Beyond is a prospect. Ridgely Torrence believes that 
it holds a way for art to take and a people to move. If this is 
so, the service which he has done, both to this art and to these 
people, is one which is done only by a great artist in a great 
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The inn of The Merry Wives of Windsor. Joseph Urban has given here a hint of the 
village bridge, which could be glimpsed in every scene of the production, and has centered 
the attention on Falstaff sitting on his guzzling throne. Compare this with frontispiece plate. ; 
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News of Theatre Art and Artists 


The Washington Square Players presented their fourth bill of the sea- 
son in March, as follows: Plots and Playwrights by Edward Massey, 7he 
Poor Fool by Hermann Bahr, and Moliére’s Sganare//e. On May 7th Ibsen’s 
Ghosts was presented as the last production of the season, and proved so 
popular that the run was extended twice. A bill of revivals was scheduled 
to open the summer season, consisting of Edward Massey’s Plots and Play- 
wrights, Lawrence Langner’s Another Way Out, and Strindberg’s Poriah. 


An interesting historical revival took place in Boston on April sth and 7th 
when students of the New England Conservatory of Music, under the direc- 
tion of Clayton D. Gilbert, produced Zhe Contrast by Royall beg called 
“the first American comedy.” The stage settings were designed by Frank 
Chouteau Brown. 


The St. Louis Art League, an organization which fosters creative effort 
in all the arts, has offered three prizes aggregating $175.00 for the best one 
act plays written by residents of St. Louis. The competition will close on 
September 1st, and the prize-winning play will probably be produced at the 
Artists’ Guild Theatre in the fall. 


At the Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit an extensive exhibition of de- 
signs for stage settings and costumes was opened in May. The most impor- 
tant groups of drawings were those by J. Blanding Sloan, Raymond Johnson, 
and Joseph Urban, with smaller groups by Robert Edmond Jones, Alexander 
Pope, members of the Washington Square Players’ staff, and others. The 
most striking costume exhibits were those by Ilonka Karasz and Martha 
Ryther. 


At the Folsom Galleries in New Y ork, John Wenger held during February 
and March an exhibition of his drawings, paintings, and stage settings. Mr. 
Wenger will be on the staff of the Greenwich Village Players when they open 
their theatre in the fall. 


By arrangement with the Symphony Society of New York, Margaret 
Anglin will present there next season the series of Greek plays which she re- 
cently staged so successfully at the Greek Theatre in Berkeley. Walter 
Damrosch, who had charge of the orchestral work for the productions on the 
coast, will be associated with Miss Anglin as Musical Director in New York. 


Joseph Urban and Richard Ordynski took over the Bandbox Theatre in 
New York and presented in March ju, a modern Russian play by Ossip 
Dymow. The critics disagreed over the value of the offering, and the play 
was withdrawn through lack of public support. 


During May the Brooklyn Museum held an exhibition illustrating “the 
scenic art of the theatre.” The exhibits were drawn largely from the com- 
mercial studios of New York, but such progressive designers as Rollo Peters, 
Lee Simonson, Edmund Dulac, and John Wenger were also represented. 


P& 
At the Little Theatres 


The Players Workshop in Chicago presented in March Rumor by Fred- 
erick Bruegger, Out of the Dark by Donovan Yeuell, Zonsi/s by Marie L. 
Marsh, and We Sabe by Elisha Cook. The April bill was 7he Myth of the 
Mirror, adapted by Gretchen Riggs, Banbury Cross by Frederick Bruegger, 
Beyond by Alice Gerstenberg, and Where but in America? by Oscar M. 
Wolff. For its May offering, marking the first anniversary of the founding 
of the theatre, a review bill was announced. 
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The Prairie Playhouse at Galesburg presented, early in March, The March 
of Truth by Katherine Searle, America Passes By by Kenneth Andrews, 
and 7he Lower Road by Charles C, Mather. Later in the month A. H. Gi} 
mer’s The Edge of the World was revived. The two bills announced for the 
remainder of the season were cancelled because Director J. A. Crafton and 
several members of the company were called into army service. 


New York will have another little theatre organization with a home of its 
own when the Greenwich Village Theatre opens in the fall. A building with 
a seating capacity of 450, and with a stage modernly equipped, is now under 
construction. Frank Conroy, formerly with the Washington Square Players, 
will be director of the new playhouse. 


The Provincetown Players produced at their laboratory theatre in New 
Yorkin March The Prodigal Son by Harry Kemp, Cocaine by Pendleton 
King, and Zhe People by Susan Glaspell. The season closed with a review 
bill, including Cocaine, The People, Rita Wellman’s Barbarians, and § 
pressed Desires by Susan Glaspell and George Cram Cook. During 
summer the organization will continue its work at its Wharf Theatre ip 
Provincetown, trying out plays to be presented next year in New York, and 
experimenting in new directions. 

The East-West Players, a New York organization devoted to the produc. 
‘tion of Yiddish drama in English, in April presented Aé the Threshold by 
Perez Hirschbein, 7he Dollar by David Pinski, She Must Marry a Doctor 
by Sholom Aleichem, and ight by Sholom Asch. Public interest in the 
production was so great that the same bill was presented in May. 


At South Bend, Indiana, a playhouse called “Our Little Theatre,” seating 
150, has been built in connection with the High School. Under the direction 
of Miss Gena Thompson an interesting experiment is being made in substitut 
ing laboratory work in theatre production for the usual courses in “ Dramatics,” 


The Arts and Crafts Playhouse in Detroit presented in March Helena’s 
Husband by Philip Moeller, 777f#es by Susan Glaspell, 7he Glittering Gate 
by Lord Dunsany, and 7he Lost Si/k Hat by Lord Dunsany. The April 
bill was as follows: Lonesomelike by Harold Brighouse, 7he /ntruderby 
Maurice Maeterlinck, 7he Last Man Jn by W. B. Maxwell, and “a 
Desires by George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell. The May bill, which 
closed the season, included Zhe Constant Lover by St. John Hankin, 7h 
Romance of the Rose, a pantomime by Sam Hume, and Moliére’s A Doctor 
in Spite of Himself. During the season of 1917-18 a series of six productions 
will be given. Sam Hume has been retained as director for the coming year, 

A new little theatre was opened in February on the estate of Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles C. Goodrich at West Orange, New Jersey. The auditorium is at 
tractively decorated, and the stage equipment is modern, including a “sky- 
dome.” The theatre was opened with a masque, written and staged by 
Howard Greenley, and acted by the Blythlea Players, a local organization. 

The Ypsilanti Players, who have at Ypsilanti, Michigan, a playhouse of 
tiny dimensions, seating only 52 spectators, presented as their last bill of the 
season The Glittering Gate by Lord Dunsany, Helena’s Husband by Philip 
Moeller and Suppressed Desires by Susan Glaspell and George Cram Cook. 

The Neighborhood Playhouse in New York presented in May the follow. 
ing plays: Zhe People by Susan Glaspell, A Sunny Morning from the 
Spanish of the Quinteros, and A Night at an Jan by Lord Dunsany. This 
bill proved so popular that it will be revived in June as the last production of 
the season. 

The Community Players, who have established an experimental theatre 
at Richmond Hill, Long Island, presented in May their fourth bill of the 
season. The feature of the program was Percival Wilde’s According to Dar 
win, staged by the author. 
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The Art Drama Players, who have been seen in occasional performances 
during several seasons, have established “The Brooklyn Repertory Theatre.” 
The organization presented on April 13th Zhe Household Gods by Violet 
Robinson, Zhe Rising of the Moon by Lady Gregory, and The Subjection 
of Kezia by Mrs. Havelock Ellis. On April 20th Bernard Shaw's Candida 


was presented. 


The New Published Plays ; 


Five RUSSIAN PLAYS, WITH ONE FROM THE UKRAINIAN, translated by 
C. E. Bechhofer. This volume is worth having if only because it contains 
Nicholas Evreinov’s A Merry Death, the imaginative, sometimes puzzling 
and often cynical Harlequinade which has already been seen in several Amer- 
ican theatres. A second Evreinov play, The Beautiful Despot, is likewise 
stimulating and ——, and it follows the author’s philosophy that “nothing 
in life is worth taking seriously,” at the same time affording remarkable 
flashes of insight into the most serious matters of life. After these two the 
others in the volume seem like mere fillers: two thin farces, The Choice of a 
Tutor by Denis Von Vizin, and 7he Wedding by Chekov; The /udilee, an 
unpleasant bit by Chekov, that just misses Cane a powerful tragedy ; a 
The Babylonian Captivity, a serious but undramatic biblical sketch by Lesya 
Ukrainka. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.25.) 


MoGuU THE WANDERER, by Padraic Colum, is a Persian story-play, with 
the rich atmosphere of the East about it. Reading it is like spending an 
hour with a volume of Oriental tales; to stage it acceptably one would have 
to set the loosely constructed story in gorgeous settings and costumes, with 
a background of the pageantry of the East, after the manner of the famous 
Kismet. The dialogue, in mixed verse and prose, is sustained at a high 
poetic level, with occasional flights worthy of the masterly Dunsany. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. $1.00.) 


MASTERPIECES OF MODERN SPANISH DRAMA, edited by Barrett H. Clark, 
contains, besides Mr. Clark’s brief preface and notes, three important plays. 
The Great Galeoto by Echegaray is perhaps the only one that deserves the 
title of masterpiece in the world sense. This tragic study of the evil effects 
of gossip is so fine that it must surely find adequate interpretation on the 
American stage sooner or later. Zhe Duchess of San Quentin by Galdos, 
while intensely interesting, is more obvious, and is peopled largely with type 
characters. It is in effect a psychological melodrama, although it avoids 
melodramatic violence of action. In Danie/a Angel Guimera treats originally 
and vividly the old theme of the woman who has gone the Parisian pace, 
returning to her small-town home with varying reactions on her one-time 
opt and friends. All three plays achieve something of the wide sweep 
and directness that are typical of all phases of Spanish art at its best. The 
three translations, by different hands, are all good. The volume is a real 
contribution to the growing library of European drama. (New York: Duf- 
field and Company. $2.00. 


YzprA, by Louis V. Ledoux, is a closet drama of more than average 
merit. The tragic story is serviceable in holding the reader’s interest, and 
the blank verse is graceful, if uninspired. Occasional lines are so felicitous as 
to warrant a second reading. But the play could not be staged ; and after all, 
the form is one that has served its usefulness. In short, it is a pretty example 
of an outworn type of drama. (New York: The Macmillian Company. $1.25') 


Five PLays by George Fitzmaurice is a volume of Irish folk-dramas. 
The two long plays, 7he Country Dressmaker and The Moonlighter, make 
uncommonly good reading. They are characterized by raciness of speech, 
imagination and interesting plot. But all the pieces are stories rather than 
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lays—with many characters, talky, and diffuse action. It is an excellent 
900k of library drama. Reading it will not help to promote sympathy be. 
tween us and one of our whited allies. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $1.25.) 

Tue Aristocrat, by Louis N. Parker, is a dramatization of the fall of a 
decadent but proud nobilizy before a rude but democratic rabble at the time 
of the French Revolution. The figures are marshaled before a wide histor- 
ical background, with the sweeping technique for which the author is famous; 
and the dialogue is written with his usual grace and facility. Itis not a great 
play, and it more than once stoops to obvious stage trickery ; but is is clever 
and stirring, and worth reading as one would read an absorbing novel. (New 
York: John Lane Company. $1.00.) 


THE GAMBLERS, THE THIRD DEGREE, MAGGIE PEPPER, and THE 
LION AND THE MovusgE, all by Charles Klein. These four plays long ago 
made their respective hits when produced on Broadway, and have been stock 
favorites ever since ; and to review their subject-matter would be superfluous, 
Without literary merit, they still are worth having in published form, if only 
as examples of the American counterpart of the French well-made play. 
They are typically “of the theatre,” sure-fire, full of stage iche: aul yet 
they form a fairly accurate repertorial reflection of slangy American life. 
The lover of literary drama will find them negligible, but the student of the 
stage will find them invaluable for reference. Indeed, no comprehensive 
dramatic library is complete without them. (New York: Samuel French. 


Each 50c.) 
2& 
New Books About the Theatre 


THE CONTEMPORARY DRAMA OF ENGLAND, by Thomas H. Dickinson. 
This is the best historical work that has yet appeared dealing with recent 
phases of dramatic art in England. It covers the period from early Victo- 
rian days to the beginning of the present war, ending with the effect of Gordon 
Craig’s theories on the English theatre. It is exceptionally well written, and 
while we do not accept all the author’s judgments, we must agree that he has 
reasoned well and that he has based his opinions on a remarkably comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the field. He usually judges, moreover, from the pro- 
gressive standpoint. The only chapters that become at all tiresome are those 
in which he takes up the works of Jones, Pinero and Shaw one by one. There 
are few historical treatises that show so little of didacticism, and we mark the 
book as one worth owning. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $1.25.) 


THE MIRROR OF GESTURE, translated from the Indian by Ananda 
Coomaraswamy and —— Kristnayya Duggirala. This treatise is practi- 
cally a set of rules for the guidance of actors in depicting various emotions 
and ideas. The proper movements of the hands, features, body, limbs, etc., 
are minutely described. The translated material is of little direct value ex- 
cept to the actor-student; but it makes clear that Eastern acting is a thing 
of design and conscious discipline, absolutely free from impulse and chance— 
and so a matter to be studied and imitated by Western actors. The most 
interesting part of the book for the average reader is the translator’s intro- 
duction. In ten pages he brings up point after point that will prove sugges- 
tive and stimulating to those who are groping after the truth about the art of 
the theatre. The necessity of bringing out all the values of the action instead 
of parading the actor’s we the value of poetic as against prosaic act- 
ing, and the need of self-forgetfulness in the artist — these and other whole- 
some truths are emphasized. The book should be in every reference library ; 
and every serious student of theatre art should have his copy. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $1.50.) 
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THE ENGLISH DRAMA IN THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE, by William 
Creizenach. ‘This translation from the German opens to English readers a 
scholarly and encyclopedic treatise on the English theatre of the Eliza- 
bethan period. The work avoids the historical biographical method, and is 
less a running account of the development and flowing of English drama, 
than an analysis of dramatic art at its most important moment. The chapter 
headings include such subdivisions as “The Vocation and Position of the 
Dramatist,” “ Moral and Social Ideas of the Dramatists,” “Types of Char- 
acter,” “Versification and Style,” and “Staging and Histrionic Art.” From 
the point of view of the artist in the theatre the book suffers from those limi- 
tations which are characteristic of most historical and didactic treatises. 
But it is the best volume of its kind, and is, of course, indispensable to the 
public library and the collector of serious works in the field of dramatic his- 
tory. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $4.50.) 

DUNSANY THE DRAMATIST, by Edward Hale Bierstadt. It is a sign of 
the times that a living poet-dramatist is here accorded the honor of an entire 
book about his work. Two years ago it would have been impossible ; but 
to-day those whose business it is to forecast public appreciation, writer and 
publisher alike, consider Dunsany a “find.” Here we have him and his work 
treated in readable fashion. It goes almost without saying that any fairly 
well-written account of the most-talked-of dramatist would be interesting, 
and similarly that every student of contemporary drama must have the vol- 
ume. It shows signs of hurried writing, the hasty portions becoming the 
more noticeable by contrast with extremely well-written passages. And the 
author's suggestions as to how certain of the Dunsany plays might be done 
better (according to current “rules” of playwriting) are often tiresome — if 
not an impertinence. But on the whole it is a sympathetic, temperately con- 
sidered essay, and a contribution to the literature of the new drama. Letters 
from Dunsany, printed in an appendix, add to the book’s value. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $1.50.) 

BERNARD SHAW: THE MAN AND THE MASK, by Richard Burton. This 
short critical and biographic treatise is a sort of Chautauqua hand-book in- 
troduction to the work of the great dramatist-thinker. It ous the usual 
academic predigesting method, and never goes below the depth of the average 
reader. Its virtues are a graceful style, completeness as an analytical record | 
of Shaw’s plays to date, and a “ popular” method of interpretation. On the 
other hand, the author betrays himself as an elementary social thinker, and 
is at best amusing when he condescends to put Shaw right on social theories. 
The chapter in which he tries to prove Shaw a master of dramatic technique 
is feeble and unconvincing. An excellent book for beginners, women’s clubs 
and drama leagues, and not bad for others. (New York: Holt & Co. $1.60.) 

SiR SIDNEY LEE’s NEw EDITION OF A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
SoME WorDs OF CRITICISM, by Sir George Greenwood, M.P. The author 
of this little volume is not only a Shakespearean scholar of the split-hair va- 
riety, but a lawyer with a profound love of technicalities as well— an impos- 
sible combination. And yet he goes to work to discomfit Sir Sidney Lee with 
such evident relish that the reader is fairly entertained even while struggling 
in the mess of legal verbiage. It is a book that every Shakespeare-Bacon 
controversialist must have. It contains nothing of value to anybody else. 
(New York: John Lane Company. 50c.) 

The Copyright Office, under the direction of Thorvald Solberg, Register 
of Copyrights, is publishing serially a complete list of dramatic works copy- 
righted in this country up to the year 1915. As the titles, authors and pub- 
lishers are listed, the work will be in effect an exhaustive bibliography of 
dramatic literature, with more than sixty thousand entries in one alphabetical 
list. As a reference work the volume will be indispensable. Only one thou- 
sand copies are being printed, and these will sell at $4.00 each. Orders are 
now being booked for complete copies or for the parts as issued. 
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By THE GREATEST SPANISH DRAMATIST 














JACINTO BENAVENTE 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





Mention Theatre Arts Magazine and write for circular of Dramatic Books 


PLAYS BY 
JACINTO BENAVENTE 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY 
JOHN GARRETT UNDERHILL 


“He is without doubt the greatest living Span. 
ish dramatist-—it may properly be said that he is 
one of the greatest in the world.”’"—-Dr. Junius 
Bronta, in ‘Drama. 

“Benavente has delved into the human heart 
and has revealed in dramatic action and brought 
forth in the full light of day things which have 
remained hidden from any but a Shakespeare.” — 
J. R. Sancuez. 


This volume includes : 
The Bonds of Interest 
His Widow's Husband 
La Malquerida ( The 1ll-Loved) 
The Evil Doers of Good 
[$1.50 et 
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RICHARD SILVESTER, Leéfurer 


“Community Drama and Open-Air Theatres”’ 


Illustrated by Eighty Colored Stereopticon Views 


For Terms and Particulars address: 


11 West gist Street 


New York City 








The Costume Department of the 
Society of Arts and Crafts 
is prepared to design and execute costumes for theatre productions. 


The materials used are al] personally selected or imported, and orig- 
inal color effects are secured by hand-dyeing, stenciling, etc. 


department has successfully costumed plays and pageants in various 
parts of the country, and invites inquiries in regard to work of that 


nature. 





Address: 25 Watson Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
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POETRY 


A Magazine of Verse 


“The magazine that rightfully stands at the head of the new 
movement.” —New York Sun. 


Founded in 1912, it has been the fountain-source of the pres- 
ent renascence of poetry. Every poet of significance in this dec- 
ade has been first published or.first heralded in this magazine. 


It publishes the best conservative and the best radical poetry 
written to-day. 


YOU NEED IT 


Edited by HARRIET MONROE 
Published monthly at 541 Cass Street, Chicago 
Subscription price, $1.50 
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SAN FRANCISCO: John J. Newbegin, 149 Grant Avenue 
CLEVELAND: Richard Laukhuff, 40 Taylor Arcade 
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